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CANADA'S CONSERVATIVE POLICIES 



BY J. CASTELL HOPKINS 



The great issue in the Canadian politics of 1909 and 1910 
was the problem of national participation in the defense 
of the Empire. The revelations as to German navy con- 
struction and the grave, serious-toned debates in the Brit- 
ish Parliament during the early part of 1909; the stormy 
and indeed alarmist speeches of British leaders in every 
school of political thought before the Imperial Press Con- 
ference, with the representations of the Imperial Govern- 
ment at the succeeding Defense Conference in London; 
the varying and mixed - up ideas in Canada, among all 
parties and sections of the country, as to what was best 
to be done; the vigorous demands of Imperialists for an 
immediate and substantial contribution to the strengthen- 
ing of the British navy; the Quebec view of antagonism to 
any policy which would bind Canada to definite and sys- 
tematic aid; the middle-course idea of building a Canadian 
navy under Canadian control, except in time of war ; were all 
discussed with intense earnestness. The Conservative 
party itself was divided in opinion, and Mr. E. L. Borden, 
its recognized leader, had the difficult task of holding to- 
gether his stanch Imperialist supporters in Ontario and 
his French -Canadian allies holding very different views in 
Quebec. The Government also had to face the growing 
Nationalist feeling in Quebec under Mr. Bourassa, a loud 
but inflated anti-Imperialist and anti-Militarist opinion 
from certain agricultural papers and speakers in Ontario, 
and the growing American vote in the West which, it was 
supposed, would be against immediate Imperial action. 
Eventually the following resolution was unanimously passed 
by Parliament on March 29, 1909, with the support and ap- 
proval of Mr. Borden: 
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" This House fully recognizes the duty of the people of Canada as 
they increase in numbers and wealth to assume in large measure the 
responsibilities of national defense. 

" The House is of opinion that under the present constitutional rela- 
tions between the Mother-Country and the self-governing Dominions 
the payment of regular and periodical contributions to the Imperial 
treasury for naval and military purposes would not, so far as Canada 
is concerned, be the most satisfactory solution of the question of defense. 

" The House will cordially approve of any necessary expenditure de- 
signed to promote the speedy organization of a Canadian naval service 
in co-operation with and in close relation to the Imperial navy, along 
the lines suggested by the Admiralty at the last Imperial Conference, 
and in full sympathy with the view that the naval supremacy of Britain 
is essential to the security of commerce, the safety of the Empire, and 
the peace of the world. 

" The House expresses its firm conviction that whenever the need 
arises the Canadian people will be found ready and willing to make any 
sacrifice that is required to give to the Imperial authorities the most 
loyal and hearty co-operation in every movement for the maintenance of 
the integrity and honor of the Empire." 

The creation of a Canadian Navy was thus left in the 
hands of the Government, and it was, presumably, to be 
actively proceeded with. Great opposition developed in 
Quebec, however, and in 1910 the Government lost an old- 
time Liberal seat in a by-election. This and the continued 
growth of Mr. Bourassa and his anti-naval policy in that 
province made them pause, and up to the end of their term 
of office no contracts were actually let, although a couple of 
training-ships were purchased from the British Govern- 
ment and a Naval Academy commenced instruction at Hali- 
fax. Meanwhile much opinion had developed in the Con- 
servative party favorable to a system of direct contribution 
to the Royal navy, while Mr. F. D. Monk, on the other hand, 
its leader in Quebec, had come out as altogether against 
either a Canadian navy or an Imperial contribution. As 
to this Mr. Borden had said on October 29, 1909, that he 
stood by the policy of a contribution in times of emergency 
and for the immediate Canadian construction of a fleet allied 
and associated with that of Britain. " Canada should be 
informed by the Imperial authorities as to the necessity 
for a present contribution and should take no constructive 
action which was not approved by British naval experts." 
The legislative proposals of the Government as to the navy 
— which passed into law during the parliamentary session 
of 1910 — were vigorously opposed by Mr. Borden as utterly 
inadequate in force and form. They involved the building 
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of a Canadian navy of eleven vessels costing about $15,000,- 
000 and fitted only for coast defense. The following resolu- 
tion was moved by the Opposition Leader and defeated on 
March 9th by 129 to 74, after eighteen Conservatives had 
supported Mr. F. D. Monk in a defeated amendment pro- 
posing a national plebiscite on the subject : 

" That the proposals of the Government do not follow the suggestions 
and 'recommendations of the Admiralty, and in so far as they empower 
the Government to withhold the naval forces of Canada from those of 
the Empire in time of war are ill-iadvised and dangerous. 

" That such proposals cannot safely be accepted unless they thoroughly 
insure unity of organization and of action, without which there can be 
no effective co-operation in any common scheme of Empire defense. 

" That the said proposals, while necessitating heavy outlay for con- 
struction and maintenance, will give no immediate or effective aid to 
the Empire and no adequate or satisfactory results to Canada. 

" That no permanent policy should be entered into involving large 
future expenditures of this character until it has been submitted to the 
people and has received their approval. 

" That, in the mean time, the immediate duty of Canada and the 
impending necessity of the Empire can best be discharged and met by 
placing, without delay, at the disposal of the Imperial authorities, as a 
free and loyal contribution from the people of Canada, such an amount 
as may be sufficient to purchase or construct two battleships, or armored 
cruisers of the latest Dreadnought type, giving to the Admiralty full 
discretion to expend the said sum at such time and for such purpose 
of naval defense as in their judgment may best serve to increase the 
united strength of the Empire, and thus assure its peace and security." 

This incident illustrated the difficulties of Mr. Borden's 
position as a party leader; it indicates the difficulties he 
will now have to meet and overcome as Prime Minister of 
Canada. During the whole of 1910 there were rumors in 
the Liberal press as to dissensions in the Conservative 
ranks, though on April 12th a Conservative caucus at Ot- 
tawa had expressed renewed and unanimous confidence in 
the leadership of Mr. Borden. Something in the form of a 
hostile movement against him appears to have really oc- 
curred early in 1911, but the leader's tactful, conciliating, 
and yet firm qualities overcame all these minor obstacles, 
and he entered upon the elections of the present year as the 
chief of a united, aggressive, and loyal organization. The 
fact of the matter is that during the ten years in which Mr. 
Borden has led the Conservative party it needed him much 
more than he needed the party ; it required his services more 
than he desired the leadership or political responsibility and 
power. 
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During 1910 the vital reciprocity issue had commenced 
to develop. The United States demanded privileges under 
the Canadian tariff similar to those given France by virtue 
of the convention negotiated with Canada in 1908; dele- 
gates came and went between Washington and Ottawa, 
whilst mild threats were interchanged of a maximum tariff 
on the one side and a retaliatory surtax on the other. 
Eventually the Laurier Government gave way, a compro- 
mise was arranged, certain rates in the Canadian tariff 
were lowered, and the United States minimum tariff was 
conceded to the Dominion. As to this Mr. Borden, in a 
statement issued on May 5th, reviewing the work of the 
session, said : ' ' Recent negotiations have resulted in cer- 
tain concessions which in themselves are not of sufficient 
moment to justify criticism, but which involve a principle 
that may lead the country into serious difficulties in the 
future." A speaking tour of Ontario followed, and on 
May 25th he dealt with this subject and its associated one 
of British trade relations. After claiming that the Cana- 
dian tariff was so arranged that Britain really received 
but little preference over the United States he indicated 
Conservative policy as follows : 

" We desire the best possible relations with the United States in every 
respect, but still more earnestly we desire to preserve our freedom 
of action in the shaping of our Tariff policy. Great questions have 
loomed up within the Empire during recent years. It is apparent that 
some great project of co-operation in trade must be soon undertaken. 
The Empire fs entirely unorganized in this respect. If we fetter our 
fiscal freedom by embarrassing commercial treaties and understandings 
with foreign countries, what will our position be when the time comes for 
consummating this essential ideal? The more complicated our Tariff 
policy and the more numerous our special trade arrangements, the more 
difficult it will be for this country to take that part in a splendid scheme 
of Imperial co-operation which her position and importance demand that 
she should occupy." 

Then came the negotiations between Canada and the 
United States at the close of the year and in January, 1911 ; 
the reciprocal trade agreement as to a free exchange in 
natural products arranged and presented to the American 
Congress and the Canadian Commons on January 26th; 
the utterance in President Taft's message as to Canada's 
having come to " the parting of the ways," which aroused 
such keen criticism in the Dominion; the succeeding speech 
of the President on April 27th declaring that " the bond 
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uniting the Dominion with the Mother-Country is light and 
almost imperceptible " and that reciprocity would be a 
force to prevent her from becoming " a part of an Imperial 
commercial band reaching around the world." During the 
ensuing debates at Washington up to the final passage of 
the agreement on July 22d and in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment up to July 31st, when Conservative obstruction com- 
pelled a dissolution and appeal to the country, a multitude 
of speeches was made, but none had a tithe of the influence 
in Canada which these two utterances of the President 
achieved. Mr. J. J. Hill was much quoted; so was Mr. 
Champ Clark's annexation speech in Congress; but the main 
and most effective weapon of the Conservative party in 
Canada was the use of the President's remarks. 

During the whole of the year this question of reciprocity 
was, indeed, the dominant, absorbing subject of discussion. 
To a small country dealing with a great one it was neces- 
sarily a most important subject; to the United States it 
could not be a question of deeply serious import unless the 
annexation issue were really involved, as so many Canadians 
believed to be the case. Public opinion was deeply stirred 
up. The Canadian Manufacturers' Association, represent- 
ing an invested capital of $1,200,000,000 and a $1,000,000,000 
yearly output, protested vigorously; the farmers of western 
Canada sent 1,000 delegates to the Government demanding 
reciprocity and freer trade and declaring themselves to 
represent an invested wealth of $1,500,000,000; the fruit- 
growing interests of Niagara district despatched 1,500 dele- 
gates to Ottawa to say that reciprocity to them spelled 
ruin ; eighteen leading Liberals of Toronto, representing 
great financial interests, signed an elaborate protest claim- 
ing that the policy was dangerous to Canadian prosperity, 
unity, self-government, and relations with the Empire; the 
Liberal provincial legislatures of Saskatchewan and Nova 
Scotia passed resolutions in favor of the agreement and the 
Conservative legislatures of Ontario, Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick, and British Columbia passed resolutions against it. 

Meantime Mr. Borden had taken a firm and aggressive 
stand. In Parliament his opposition was vigorous and his 
party in a condition of keen and fighting energy which pro- 
claimed that under no circumstances would they let the 
agreement go through until the people had been consulted. 
During an interval, and while Parliament adjourned to let 
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the Premier attend the Coronation, Mr. Borden made a 
torn of the West, and in that apparently hostile atmos- 
phere took the position illustrated in his declaration to the 
Grain Growers' Association at Brandon on June 21st: " I 
am absolutely opposed to this reciprocity agreement; so 
strongly opposed to it that if you were prepared to make 
me Prime Minister of Canada to-morrow upon condition 
that I would support that agreement, I would not do it. I 
would rather sustain defeat in fighting against it than win 
victory in fighting for it," Such language electrified his 
followers all over the country, to whom the cue had already 
been given, so far as definite policy was concerned, in his 
parliamentary speech of February 9th : ' ' We prefer to keep 
the resources of Canada for the benefit of the Canadian 
people. We prefer that provinces shall trade with each 
other, that Canadian trade shall flow in Canadian channels, 
and the trade with the Motherland, safe, stable, and secure, 
shall not be destroyed or impaired. The result of a reci- 
procity agreement will be commercial union, and commercial 
union means something else. Every one knows only too 
well what it means." During the ensuing elections the 
Conservative leader issued three manifestos addressed to 
the people of Canada. In the first one, made public on 
July 31st, Mr. Borden dealt mainly with domestic party 
matters, fixed some of the causes of dissolution on the Lib- 
erals, and dealt with certain charges of corruption against 
one of the ministers. In the second one, August 15th, he 
went elaborately into all the arguments against reciprocity 
and summarized them in part as follows : 

"Reciprocity with the United States tends to segregate and separate 
the Provinces of Canada which confederation aimed to unite, and it thus 
destroys the very meaning of our confederation. 

" It shatters the ideal and the hope of reciprocity within the Empire. 

" It brings Canada to the parting of the ways, turns her from the path 
of Canadian unity and British connection, and leads her along the way 
to Washington. 

" It reverses the policy of Canadian nationhood which sought to bring 
together the Provinces of Canada by intercourse and commerce over east 
and west lines of transportation. 

"It is a direct and serious menace to our internal lines of water com- 
munication and to our ocean shipping, as well as to our Canadian Atlantic 
ports. 

" It makes Canada a commercial appanage of the United States. 

"It interlocks our fiscal system with that of the United States, and 
fetters the power of our Parliament to alter our tariff. 
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" Its duration is nominally within the control of either country, but 
actually within that of the United States alone. The conditions of its 
abrogation would involve so many delicate and difficult international 
considerations that the stronger party would dictate the terms. 

" Its tendency and aims are complete commercial union between the 
two countries to the exclusion of the rest of the Empire. 

" It opens to the United States our home market, which consumes eighty 
per cent, of our animal and agricultural products. It also has the effect 
of opening the same market to twelve foreign countries and to all the 
British possessions, for which we obtain no reciprocal or compensating 
advantage. 

" It abandons the policy of improved trade relations with the British 
people, our best customers, and centers our hopes on the American people, 
who are our strongest competitors in the markets of the world. 

" It makes an absurd pretense of bringing relief to the farmer by 
exposing him to the competition of the world in everything that he sells 
and by continuing the existing burden of taxation on everything that he 
buys. 

" It threatens the existence of our fishing bounties, and takes away our 
power to give such encouragement to any industry affected by the agree- 
ment. 

"It will destroy the distinctive character and reputation of our staple 
products, which will henceforth be merged in those of the United States, 
and will be known as American rather than Canadian products. 

"It exposes our natural resources to the depredations of the gigantic 
Trusts which have already secured control of those of the United States." 

As a matter of party policy Mr. Borden reiterated the 
chief items in his Halifax platform of 1908. On September 
19th, two clays before the election, the Opposition Leader 
issued another address, an almost passionate appeal to the 
loyalty and honor and Canadianism of the people. Canada 
a great British nation, standing free of United States en- 
tanglements, developing in her own way as mistress of her 
own destiny, was his ideal. " We must make our choice 
between reciprocity within the Empire and reciprocity with 
the United States. And let us never forget that Canada 
cannot become fiscally and commercially a part of the United 
States and remain politically a part of the British Empire." 
To-day, he explained in vigorous terms, Canada was her 
own mistress ; to-morrow she might be merely a commercial 
appanage of the United States. Canadianism or conti- 
nentalism was the issue. Mr. Borden on September 21st 
won the elections, turned a Laurier and Liberal majority 
of 46 into a Conservative majority of 49, and is to-day 
Prime Minister of Canada. 

In this increasingly important position Mr. Borden 
now has his opportunity and he must for some time 
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to come hold a high and interesting place in the 
interlaced relationship of the Empire and the United 
States, of Canada and Great Britain, of this Dominion 
and its sister Dominions of South Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand. As to the future policy of the new Gov- 
ernment all can guess and speculate; none can speak with 
dogmatism. Ours is an intensely rapid age, and great 
changes are pending in all the countries concerned. This 
much may be said: The spirit of Mr. Borden's party is, 
in the main, strongly British ; the spirit of the majority of 
the people in all Canadian parties is British; mixed up 
with this feeling and dominating it and all other sentiments 
in all the parties is an intense Canadianism. Out of these 
conditions will come, in time, some form of closer Empire 
union running in flexible grooves and based upon mutual 
liberty and obvious loyalty. In this constructive process, 
slow as it must be and including great issues of trade and 
tariffs, defense and constitutions, Mr. Borden is eminently 
fitted to share and to lead. Frank and truthful in public 
utterance, honorable and honest in public policy, clear and 
cool in his political outlook, firm and, when need be, vigor- 
ous in political attack, deeply British in his opinions yet 
never jingoistic or extreme, an opponent of continentalism 
yet in all his utterances a friend of the United States and 
an admirer of its national greatness, Canadian by birth 
and instinct and feeling and aspiration, he is an admirable | 
leader at this all - important juncture in the history of 
Canada. 

J. Castell Hopkins. 



